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Disraeli at Lady Blessington’s abode, in Sea- 
more Place. It required no ghost from the 
grave, or rapping spirit from the invisible 
world, to predict even then the success of the 
young Disraeli in public life. Though in 
general society he was habitually silent and 
reserved, he was Closely observant. It re- 
quired generally a subject of more than com- 
mon interest to produce the fitting degree of 
enthusiasm to animate him, and to stimulate 
him into the exercise of his marvellous powers 
of conversation. When duly excited, how- 
: : f form, under the title of “The Crisis Hx-|ever, his command of language was truly 
Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents |amined.” In the following year bis political | wonderful, his power of sarcasm unsurpassed ; 
views were still more fully developed in a|the readiness of his wit, the quickness of his 
_____ From the “Leisure Hour.” | work entitled, “A Vindication of the English|perception, the grasp of mind that enabled 
Benjamin Disraeli. Constitution,” which originated in a conver-|him to seize on all parts of any subject under 
| perenne frome page 26.) sation with Lord Lyndhurst, and was ad-|discussion, those only would venture to call 
Soon after his return from the east in 1832,|dressed in the form of a letter to that “noble|in question who had never been in his com- 
3 Disraeli offered himself to the electors of|and learned lord.” Having again suffered a|pany at the period I refer to.” 
igh Wycombe, a borough in Buckingham-|defeat at Taunton in 1835, Mr. Disraeli’s am-| Amid his political pursuits, Mr. Disraeli 
hire, in the neighborhood of Bradenham |bition was at length gratified by being re-|has found time to edit his father’s biography 
Louse, his father’s residence, where his boy-|turned to Parliament for Maidstone at the|of King Charles the First, which appearéd 
sh days had been passed beneath the shade general election in 1837, consequent on the with an advertisement by the editor in 1851; 
f ancient yews, and amid the quiet beauty|death of William Iv. His first speech in the and also to issue a collected edition of the 
ll around. The position which he took up| House of Commons was on the Irish election|whole series of that popular author’s writ- 
t the outset of his political career was that) petitions, and is memorable for the unfavor-|ings. 
if a reforming Tory; it is important to under-|able reception which it encountered, and for| It is foreign to our aim in this sketch, be- 
tand this, and it will be best explained in his|his prediction that “the time would come yond a simple reference to events and opin- 
»wn words -—‘T was absent from Hngland|when the House would hear him.” “A failure|ions, to enter into the consideration of the 
uring the discussions of the Reform Bill, far|is nothing,” he afterwards said; ‘it may be| political career of Mr, Disraeli. That career 
om that scene of discord and dissension, un-|deserved, or it may be remedied. In the|can only be fairly estimated when it has 
onnected with its parties, and untouched by |first instance it brings self-knowledge; in the reached its conclusion, when facts are fally 
ts passions. The bill was virtually, though|second it develops a new combination usually | known, and when the spirit of partisanship 
not formally, passed when I returned to my|triumphant.” A week later—on the occasion |has so far died out as no longer to influence 
ountry in the spring of 1832. Events havejof Mr. Serjeant Talfourd moving for leave to|the estimate. Meantime, however, as so much 
proved that the opinion I formed of that|bring in a bill to amend the law of copyright|bas been written of an adverse character, we 
measure on my arrival was more correct than |—we find Mr. Disraeli again briefly address- deem it only just to the eminence and high 
he one commonly adopted. I found the na-jing the House in its support, having been re- public services of the late premier to repro- 
ion in terror of a rampant democracy. I saw|quested, he said, to do so by some of the most |duce here a few sentences written so far back 
mnly an impending oligarchy. * * There-|eminent literary characters. In 1839 he had|as 1852. “ No one, of whatever political creed, 
ore I determined to the utmost of my power|so far made an impression on the popular|can now affect to doubt or disparage the many 
9 oppose the Whigs. Why, then, it may be assembly as to have his powers as a speaker|high parliamentary qualities of Mr. Disraeli. 
asked, did I not join the Tories? Because I|fully recognised. In that year he married | His resolute spirit has been conspicuously dis- 
found the Tories in a state of ignorant stupe-|Mary Anne, the widow of Wyndham Lewis, played under very extraordinary difficulties. 
action. The Whigs had assured them they|his late colleague in the representation of| He has combined an indomitable perseverance 
were annihilated, and they believed them.|Maidstone, and the only daughter of the late| with great fertility of resource. In opposi- 
hey were ignorant that the millions of the|John Evans, Esq., of Branceford Park, Devon-|tion he has been, and if he does himself justice, 
nation required to be guided and encouraged, |shire. To this lady, in the following terms, he must again be, most formidably influential. 
land that they were the nation’s natural lead-|he gracefully inscribes one of his works of|He may yet acquire whatever he needs for 
ors, bound to marshal and to enlighten them.” |fiction :—“ I would inscribe this work to one|the discharge of the high functions of a min- 
The theory thus broached that the Tory|whose noble spirit and gentle nature ever ister. He has shown himself at once a brilliant 
party ought to be the popular political con-|prompt her to sympathise with suffering—to|orator, and what is still rarer, a powerful de- 
federation of the country, bas been through-|one whose sweet voice has often encouraged, |bater ; but he has not, as yet, we think, earned 
out his life not only a favorite idea of Mr.jand whose taste and judgment have ever the reputation of a statesman.” Although 
Jisraeli’s, but a steadily pursued purpose ;|cuided its pages—-the most severe of critics,|Mr. Disraeli has been only for short intervals 
indeed it furnishes a key to the correct appre-|but—a perfect wife.” in office, we presume none will now dispute 
siation of much of his public career, and per-| A general election occurred in 1847, when/|that he has abundantly established his claim 
aps most of all to his advocacy of the recent|Mr. Disraeli was returned to the House of|to the title of statesman ; nor when the heats 
eform Bill, conferring, as it did, hoasehold|Commons as one of the Knights of Bucking-| of contending factions have passed away will 
uffrage, and which passed under his auspices.|hamshire. He has since represented that|the historian hesitate to do justice to the pro- 
minent part he took in the settlement of the 
Reform question, which had bafiled so many 


His early radicalism, as it has been termed,|county, having been elected no fewer than 
became a county squire, having inherited| previous ministries, and barred the way to 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. with the popular feeling, and was only a phase 
of his political creed of popular Toryism. 


ice Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two| Defeated in. the contest for that borough by 
dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. a small majority by Colonel Grey, a younger 
son of the then Whig prime minister, in the 
following year Mr. Disraeli offered himself to 
JOHN 8S. STOKES, the electors of Marylebone. Rejected by that 
constituency, he once more appealed to his 

ar No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, |neighborsof High Wycombe in 1834, but with 
the same unsuccessful result. The speech 
which he addressed to the electors on this oc- 
\casion, he published immediately in a separate 
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propounded to the electors of High Wycombe, |nine times. In 1848 the member for Bucks 
and which amounted to the advocacy of trien- 
lial parliaments and vote by ballot, was|Hughenden Manor on the death of bis father.' useful legislation. “Thereis not a statesman 
heen on the ground that it was necessary| ‘“ Many years ago,” says the biographer of living,” says another writer, “ who has more 

bring the governing body into harmony|Lady Blessington, “ I frequently met Mr,|laboriously and more continuously striven 
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than has Mr. Disraeli to arrive at great prin- 
ciples. Any one who will carefully go through 
his works will be perfectly astonished at his 
restless anxiety to get at the elemental truths 
of government and of British politics.” 

Among the opinions which enlarged politi- 
cal experience and knowledge have led Mr. 
Disraeli to reject, are his early notions of vote 
by ballot, and triennial parliaments—neither 
of which, indeed, are inconsistent with Tory- 
ism; but to Toryism itself, as from the first 
professed by him, he has steadfastly adhered. 
His consistency as respects the Reform ques- 
tion has been much questioned, but his speech- 
es on this subject, extending over a long series 
of years, have been published, and are open 
to the inspection of the curious. 

We have already referred to Mr. Disraeli’s 
appreciation of his wife, expressed in the in- 
scription to one of his works.’ On the occa- 
sion of the banquet given to him in Hdin- 
burgh in October, 1867, in returning thanks 
for Mrs. Disraeli’s health, he said: “I do owe 
to that lady all I think I have ever accom- 
plished, because she has supported me by her 
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4 For “The Friend.” 
The Spirit of War. 

On the occasion of the funeral obsequies 
of the late General Meade, in Philadelphia, 
Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, used the fol- 
lowed language in allusion to the deceased : 

‘“‘There is a feeling abroad in the land that 
the profession of the soldier is not favorable 
to Christian character. Not so do I read the 
gospel of Jesus—for when God’s herald came 
to tell of the coming of the Messiah, the first 
men who went to meet him were Roman 
soldiers. And when our Lord began his min- 
istry it was to the Roman centurion he said, 
‘IT have not found such faith; no, not in 
Israel.’ And when He hung in torture on 
the Cross, the one that bowed his head and 
heart and said, ‘This was the Son of God,’ 
was the captain of the guard ; and when that 
gospel was preached to the Gentile world, the 
first man received into the Christian Church 
was one of the bravest soldiers of Rome, who 
had been permitted to call his legion the 
Italian band, and his captain had the name 
of Cesar. It has always been so. They who 


counsel, and consoled me by the sweetness of have preserved for their fellows government 


her mind and disposition. You cannot please 
me more than by paying this compliment to 
my wife.” Mrs. Disraeli was created Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield in December, 1868—a 
title won for her by her husband, who, in his 
public life, it had been her pride to console 
and sustain; and we may believe it was with 
no small satisfaction, while declining the 
coronet no doubt primarily proffered by the 
sovereign to himself, that he accepted it for 
the brow of his wife. 

Mr. Pitt received a like honor for his wife, 
who was made Lady Chatham in 1761, while 
he himself was not created Karl of Chatham 
till 1766 ; and so, more recently, the wife of 
Lord Campbell was created Lady Stratheden, 
while the future Lord Chancellor was still in 
the House of Commons, 

The general election of November, 1868, 
decided at once the fate of the Irish Church, 
and the ministry of Mr. Disraeli. Foreseeing 
at the time of his own election for Bucking- 
ham the inevitable result, the then prime 
minister, in his address to his constituents, 
uttered the following words, which, as a 
solemn and pathetic expression of the motives 
and feelings of the defeated statesman, may 
fitly serve as a conclusion to our sketch:— 
“No one knows better than myself,” said Mr. 
Disraeli on that occasion, “that, in the course 
of an agitated, and now, I am sorry to say, a 
Jong political career, I have done many things 
which I regret, and said many things which 
I deplore ; but a man’s career must be judged 
of by its whole tenor and character. I can 
say for myself, with the utmost sincerity, that 
I have always sought to maintain the great. 
ness of my country; that I have never had 
one thought of a base or sinister character, 
or of self-interest ; and that there is no reward 
which I more desire, and which I more prize, 
than the good opinion of my fellow-country- 
men in whatever political party they may be 
ranged.” 

On the 7th of June, 1853, the degree of 
D.0.L, was conferred on Mr. Disraeli by the 
University of Oxford—an honor not less ac- 
ceptable from the circumstance that it had 
also been bestowed on his father. 
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Crosses are ladders to heaven, 


as a gift of God, and have gone down to the 
grave untarnished by a single stain, have been 
the men with faith in God.” 

Whilst the writer would by no means limit 
Divine mercy so far as to put warriors with- 
out its pale, nor to deny that redeeming love 
may rescue them from perdition, as well as 
those who have been guilty of recognized 
crimes, upon faith and repentance, yet the 
monstrous assumption, so broadly put forth 
in the above paragraph by a professed advo- 
cate of the gospel of the Prince of Peace, that 
the military profession is favorable to Chris- 
tian character, seems to challenge some re- 
mark, lest the sophistical reasoning contained 
in the language quoted may pass for truth 
without due examination. 

The drift of the argument sought to be ad- 
duced by Bishop Whipple seems to be, that 
because certain characters mentioned in Scrip- 
ture who’ embraced the Christian faith or 
heard its teachings with respect, happened to 
be in the Roman army, therefore the business 
of slaughtering one’s fellow-creatures in a sci- 
entific way, is positively favorable to loving 


Christianity, he abandoned. The views ¢ 
these men relative to war were then we 
known and defended by contemporary Chrij 
tian writers, as being those held by the bod) 
of believers, Justin Martyr, Tatian, Clemen 
of Alexandria, Lactantius, Origen and other 
all held them. Tertullian, in speaking of th 
composition of a part of the Roman armie| 
including more than a third of the standin 
legions of Rome, at a period when Christianit) 
had spread over almost the whole of thi 
known world, distinctly informs us that “ne 
a Christian could be found amongst them. 
(See Dymond’s Essays, III. Chap. 19.) If th 
cases of those persons mentioned in Scriptu i 
and cited by Bishop Whipple, be regarded ¢ 
giving Christ’s sanction to war, we migh 
with equal force argue that His promise t 
the thief on the cross of being with him tha 
day in paradise, justified theft; or his nor 
condemnation of the woman taken in adulter 
winked at her crime; or that His being th 
friend of publicans and sinners, and conso 
ing with them, sanctioned their errors am 
iniquities. 

Says Erasmus: “They who defend war 
must defend the dispositions which lead 
war; and these dispositions are absolutely for 
bidden by the gospel.” What an ignoring ¢ 
nearly every characteristic of military life i 
it, for an educated prelate in a Christian de 
nomination to pretend to maintain that iti 
favorable to Christian virtues! Any hones 
captain who has served in a campaign coul¢ 
have informed him, from personal observation 
that profanity, card-playing and sensual plea 
sures, were the rule, and that the observatio1 
of even the forms of religion or piety was thy 
exception, both among officers and men. Th 
atmosphere of camps is notoriously regarde¢ 
as demoralizing, even by men of no particula 
pretensions to virtue. 

So long as professed ministers of the gospe 
attempt to throw around the lives and action 


of military heroes, the mantle of Christiar 


piety, and thus seek to cover with the hale 
of sanctity the bloody and unchristian deed 
of war, they must stultify their profession 
and wound the Redeemer in the house of Hi 
professed friends; and whilst they put uy 
their petitions to His throne, that His king 


our neighbor as ourselves ; in fact is fulfilling|dom of peace may come, and His holy will b 


the law of Christ to “love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, and to pray for them 
which despitefully use you!” We have noth- 
ing in the Scripture record to prove that these 
men did not abandon their military calling 
upon their conversion to Christianity, as we 
know by later history that several soldiers did. 
Marcellus was a centurion in the legion called 
Trajana. Whilst holding this commission, he 
became a Christian ; and believing in common 
with other Christians that war was no longer 
permitted to him, he threw down his belt at 
the head of the legion, declaring that he had 
become a Christian, and would serve no 
longer. He was committed to prison; but 
was still faithful to Christianity. “It is not 
lawful,” said he, “ for a christian to bear arms 
for any earthly consideration ;’ and he was 
in consequence put to death. Almost imme- 
diately afterward, Cassian, who was notary 
to the same legion, gave up his office. He 
steadfastly maintained the sentiments of Mar- 
cellus, and like him was consigned to the exe- 
cutioner. Martin, of whom so much is said 
by Sulpicius Severus, was bred to the profes- 


sion of arms, which on his acceptance of 


done on earth as it is in heaven, they prove 
their own words a mockery by upholding 

system which must ever obstruct the adven 
of Christ’s reign on earth, so long as it existe 
“Surely this people draw nigh unto me with 
their lips, while their heart is far from me!’ 


A Wild Pigeon Roost—For the past tet 
days the annual migration of wild pigeons 
to the forest regions of the Alleghany moun 
tains, hes been going on, and, according t 
the News, of Cumberland, Md., the town ¢ 
Oakland, in that State, and the farm of Wm 
Schley, have become the temporary nocturna 
roosting place of the birds. 

The pigeons collect nightly on a tract ¢ 
ground covered with alder bushes, occupying 
about six acres. The pigeons first appeared 
about ten days ago in countless flocks. Th 
Cumberland News says:—The inflocking 
pigeons gradually settle down upon the bushe 
until they are bent to the ground by the weigh 
of the birds. Still more pigeons come flying 
in from distant points, and continue to sett 
down upon the already living mass, until th 
whole five or six acres are completely covered 
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. great is the number of birds that they pile 
on each other, in places from one to two 
tin depth. The pigeons continue flocking 
and settling upon and among each other 
5m about 4 o’clock in the afternoon until 
htfall, when at last they become still and 
-epared for their night’s rest. With the 
rly dawn of the morning, flock after flock 
ise and fly away in all directions until about 
o’clock, when the place is deserted, and not 
living bird is to be seen, during the remain- 
xr of the day, until toward evening, when 
1ey again begin flocking back to the same 
josts, and the scenes of the evening before 
re witnessed. 
It is estimated that all the flocks of pigeons, 
w perhaps fifty or sixty miles around, thus 
ather at the one spot each evening, prepara- 
ry to their flight to the Alleghany Moun- 
ins, in quest of the heavy mass of acorns 
bounding there. This is the only roost known 
bis season in this or any of the bordering 
‘ounties, and is, perhaps, the only one within 
_circle of several hundred miles. It is a well 
stablished fact that these birds have but one 
oosting place within a very large territory, 
wnd in their transit to warmer climates, and 
luring their stoppages by the way, use one 
dlace only as a roost at night. At this won- 
erful roost, on Colonel Schley’s place, thou- 
ands and thousands of pigeons have been 
nightly captured by men and boys, with guns, 
alubs, and bags. After nightfall a person can 
zo among the birds and scoop them into the 
outh of a bag. It is needless to add that 
and allow of them have been wantonly shot, 


Brush Making. bristles is larger than can be used to advan- 

There is almost no end to the variety of|tage with quills, the bunch of material is put 
brushes used in the present age; but all the|into tin tubes and wooden handles, Even 
various styles perform some important office|these, when too large, are placed in other 
in the economy of civilized life. Brushes are/ handles made of wood with perforated holes. 
made of a good many kinds of materials ; but Bundles of bristles designed for this purpose 
bristles are the chief reliance of the brush|are secured with strong cord which has been 
maker in their manufacture. The principal|dipped in glue. A scrubbing brush is a com- 
source of supply of bristles is Russia, from|pound brush, and has holes bored in rows 
whence vast quantities are exported to vari-|along its entire length. Into these holes 
ous countries. England, it is aaid, alone con-|bristles are inserted after first having been 
sumes annually over two million pounds of dipped at one end into melted pitch. When 
bristles, obtained from Russia, in addition to| properly secured, they remain there in spite 
vast supplies of her own, and considerable|of hard usage and hot water. Some brushes 
quantities grown elsewhere. are very costly, while others are sold at a 
mere trifle. Of the former are elaborately 


Bristles as they come off the hog’s back, 
carved hat-brushes, hair brushes, velvet brush- 


are covered with dirt and a sort of gummy 
substance that make them very unpleasant|es, clothes brushes, nail brushes, &c. Besides 
these we have the more common kinds of shoe 


to handle. To rid them of these, and also of 
offensive odors, they are thoroughly washed, |brushes, scrubbing brushes, shaving brushes, 
and other varieties by far too numerous to 


and after becoming dry are sorted. Hach 

color is placed by itself, and these grades are| mention. 

known to their operative as black, gray, yel-) Hair brushes are of the most complicated 
manufacture. Holes large enough to admit 


low, white and lilies; the latter are a kin 
almost transparently white and of exceedingly |the bunches of bristles are bored all over the 
back of the brush part way through, while 


fine texture. The sorting process also con- 

sists of distributing the bristles in such a way|much smaller ones are bored clear through. 

that the collection shall be of equal length.) A tuft of bristles is doubled over a piece of 
fine wire. After being thus properly secured, 


Besides, the root ends of the bristles must be 
kept together. The next process is to comb|the workmen put the wire through the small 
hole and draw the bristles up as far as possi- 


them. By this means they are rendered 
elastic, and receive a beautiful polish. After|ble in the big hole. The wire is then carried 
being again washed, they are ready for thelon to the next hole, until the whole surface 
brush maker. +s covered over with connecting lines of wire 
Brushes are divided into two general class-|and tufts of bristles. When thus far com- 
es, known as single brushes and compound|pleted, the bristles are cut off evenly and a 
brushes. The former are distinguished by|fancy back is glued on to hide the wire and 
one tuft or bundle of bristles. But a hair give the brush a more finished appearance. 
brush belongs to the second order, because of| Tooth and nail brushes are made in a similar 
its collection of bristle bundles. way, but the holes where the wire is secured 
are made on the side and corked up with 


Brushes are also made of the soft hair of 
small plugs of ivory or bone. Some brushes 


animals, such as the sable, badger and squir- 
rel. Of such are the small paint brushes used| have handles of perfumed wood, and are or- 
namented considerably at heavy expense. 


for water colors. Other kinds of brushes are 

made of the roots and fibres of certain tropi-| Brushes made of spun glass are used in acids 
cal plants, of horse and goat hair, old rope,| which will destroy ordinary brushes.—Manu- 
cocoa-nut fibre, broom-corn, the fibre of whale-| facturer and Builder. 
bone and even spun glass. 

Small paint brushes are manufactured as 
follows: The hairs are first cleaned in alum 
water, and subsequently soaked in warm 
water, dried, combed and assorted. The brush 
maker takes sufficient of the prepared hair to 
fill a small groove which hold them tight; 
while thus placed the root ends are wound 
tightly with thread. The soft hairs are then 
arranged so as to form a point, without leav- 
ing a blunt or scraggy end when the brush is 
wet. This part of the business is generally 
performed by women or boys, as'it requires a 
very delicate touch to arrange them properly. 
The handles are made from quills, which are 
soaked in hot water to expand them suffi- 
ciently. When the brush is ready the hairs 
are inserted, point first, in the large end of 
the quill. Then, by a contrivance peculiar to 
the trade, the brush is drawn through until 
the tied part is brought down to the small 
end of the quill. ‘This completes the process, 
and when the quill gets cold it contracts to 
its original dimensions, and thus secures the 
brush part very tightly. The quills used for 
handles are of various sizes, and are obtained 
from geese, turkeys, ducks, pigeons, and even 
smaller birds, such as quails, larks, &. The 
size of the handle is always proportioned to 
the size of the brush and the purposes for 
which it is made. When the quantity of hair 


and allowed to remain upon the ground where 
hey died.—Late Paper. 


Job.—A Parable. 

In Job’s time there lived a prophet of the 
‘Lord, in the land of Uz, named Hliud, to 
“whom came Joram, a friend of Job, and said, 
“The ways of the Lord are inscrutable; but 
‘wherefore must the righteous suffer so much? 
‘Behold, Job has lost‘all his possessions and 
_ goods; his children have been taken from him 
“by death, and those who should console him 
Borment him with reproaches and bitter dis- 
‘dain; he himself is afflicted with disease, and 
‘is full of sores from the sole of his foot even 
to his head.” 

_ “The hand of the Lord has touched him,” 
answered the prophet. 

“And yet,” pronounced Joram, “ Job is 
pious, and fears God more than any one in 
the land. Did he not save the oppressed 
when they cried unto them, and the orphan 
who had none to help? Was he not a father 
to the poor, eyes to the blind, and feet to the 
lame? Righteousness was his garment ; and 
the eye that saw him blessed Job, and pro- 
nounced him happy.” 

« Blessed is the man whom the Almighty 
| disciplines,” answered the prophet. 

“Ts not, then, the Almighty also the All- 
merciful?” said Joram. “ Wherefore did he 
need discipline who, converting God’s gifts so 
kindly into blessings, maintained a godly 
walk and conversation before all the world?” 

“That he might also have a conscience 
void of offence before God,” answered the pro- 


Selected. 

A friend called to see William Jackson, some 
time before his decease, on a First-day morn- 
ing; he was poorly and lying down, but pretty 
soon came into the other room, and after a 
little time he said, “I am not able to go to 
meeting now, but was careful to go when I 
was able.” The friend remarked, that must 
be a comfort to him now, and that he did not 
doubt but that he had meetings at home; to 
which William replied, “ Weil, I think I still 
feel a portion of that which visited my mind 
as early as seven years of age; I was made to 
believe that heaven was a far more glorious 
place than earth, inasmuch that I had no de- 
sire to remain here any longer, and I think it 
bas been my aim ever since to endeavor to 
‘lay up heavenly treasure, that which neither 
moth nor rust can corrupt, nor thieves break 
through and steal, and though I have not 
made as much progress as many, yet I have 
a hope that when I have done with the things 
of time, I shall be admitted into the assembly 
of the just of all generations ;” and after a 
solemn pause he added, “and what more can 
we ask ?” 


oe eree 


het. 
4 6 What other offering could Job yet bring 

to him?” Asked Joram. 

“The most difficult and most valuable,” 
answered the prophet,—“ His Will.’—P. W. 
Krummacher, | 


It is not good works, or kind words that 
save men, it is faith in Christ by a hearty re- 
pentance that saves them. 
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Selected. 
THE HIGH TIDE. 


‘Mother dear, what is the water saying? 
Mother dear, why does the wild sea roar?” 

Cry the children, on the white sand playing, 
On the white sand, half-a-mile from shore. 

“Little ones, I fear a storm is growing, 
Come away! O let us hasten home!” 

Calls the mother ; and the wind is blowing, 
Flashing up a million eyes of foam. 


“Mother, see our footprints as we follow! 
Mother dear, what crawls along before?” 
Creeping round and round, through creek and hollow, 
Runs the tide between them and the shore. 
“Hasten !” cries the mother, forward flying. 
“Hasten, or we perish; ’tis the tide !” 
Led by her, affrighted now and crying, 
Fly the children, barefoot, at her side. 


“Mother dear, the sea is coming after! 
Mother, ’tis between us and the land.” 
Looking back, they see the waves with laughter 
Wash their little shoes from off the sand. 
“Quicker !” screams the mother, “ quicker! quicker !” 
Fast they fly before the sullen sound. 
Step by step the mother’s heart grows sicker, 
Inch by inch the sea creeps round and round. 


“Mother, in the water we are wading, 
Mother, it grows deeper as we go !” 

“Hasten, children, hasten,—day is fading,— 
Higher creeps the tide so black and slow.” 

Nay, but at each step the waves grow deeper; 
“Turn this way!’ but there ’tis deeper still,— 

Still the sea breathes like a drunken sleeper,— 
Still the foam crawls, and the wind blows shrill. 


“Mother, there is land, all green and dry land, 
Grass upon it growing, and a tree!” 
A promontory turned into an island, 
Upsprings there in the ever-rising sea. 
“Mother, ’tis so deep ; and we are dripping! 
Mother, we are sinking! Haste, O haste!” 
In her arms uplifting them and gripping, 
On she plunges, wading to the waist. 


“Mother, set us down among the grasses ! 
Mother, we are hungry !” they now ery; 
Watching the bright water as it passes, 
There they sit, between the sea and sky. 
Higher crawls the sea with deep intoning, 
Passing every flood-mark far or near,— 
“Tis the high tide!” cries the mother, moaning, 
“Coming only once in many a year !” 


Higher! higher! lapping round the island 
Flows the water with a sound forlorn. 

Those are flowers ’tis snatching from the dry land,— 
Pale primroses sweet and newly born. 

Smaller grows the isle where they sit sobbing, 
Darker grows the day on every side,— 

Whiter grows the mother, with heart throbbing 
Madly, as she marks the fatal tide. 


“Children, cling around me! hold me faster ! 
Kiss me! God is going to take all three ! 

Say the prayer I taught you,—He is master! 
He is lord, and in his hands lie we !” 

Flowers the tide is snatching while it calls SO, 
Flowers its lean hands never snatched before ; 

Will it snatch these human flowers also? 
Where they cling, sad creatures of the shore? 


Nay, for o’er the tide a boat is stealing,— 

FR On their names a man’s strong voice doth cry. 
God be praised !” the mother crieth, kneeling, 
“He hath heard our prayer and help is nigh.” 

“Father !” ery the children, “this way, father! 
Here we are,” aloud cry girl and boy,— 

Comes the boat,—the children round it gather,— 
But the mother smiles and faints for joy. 


In his strong arm his pale spouse uplifting, 
By her side he seats the children two: 
Through the twilight shoreward they are drifting, 
While the pale stars glimmer in the blue. 
Round them in the tranquil evening weather 
All the scene seems strange as strange can be: 
Waves that wash green fields and knolls of heather, 
Lonely trees up-peeping from the sea. 
Good Words for the Young. 


Building.—If the architect of a house had 


one plan, and the contractor had another, | afternoon, 


what conflicts would there be! How many 
walls would have to come down, how many 
doors and windows would need to be altered 
before the two could harmonize! Of the 
building of life God is the architect, and man 
the contractor. God has one plan, and man 
has another. Is it strange that there are 
clashings and collisions?—H. W. Beecher. 


For “The Friend.” 
“Without me, ye can do nothing,” 
(Continued from page 100.) 

In further illustration of the manner in 
which Divine Goodness is pleased to extend 
his heavenly visitations even to the thought- 
less and rebellious, and to bless the earnest 
religious exercise which He himself awakens 
in the hearts of His servants, I quote from 
the series of articles referred to in the last 
number, an account of two meetings held 
many years ago in the interior of the State 
of New York. 

“T visited the town of Antwerp, in the 
northern part of Jefferson county. I stopped 
at the village hotel, and there learned that 
there were no religious meetings held in that 
town at the time. They had a brick meeting- 
house, but it was locked up. By personal 
efforts I got a few people to assemble in the 
parlor of a Christian lady in the place, and 
preached to them on the evening after my 
arrival. As [ passed round the village, I was 
shocked with the horrible profanity that I 
heard among the men wherever I went. I 
obtained leave to preach in the school-house ; 
but before the. [day] arrived I was much dis- 
couraged, and almost terrified, in view of the 
state of society which I witnessed. On Satur- 
day the Lord applied with power to my heart 
the following words, addressed by the Lord 
Jesus to Paul, Acts, xviii. 9, 10: “Be not 
afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace ; for 
I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee 
to hurt thee; for I have much people in this 
city.” This completely subdued my fears; 
but my heart was loaded with agony for the 
people. On Sunday morning I arose early, 
and retired to a grove not far from the village, 
to pour out my heart before God for a bless- 
ing on the labors of the day. I could not ex- 
press the agony of my soul in words; but 
struggled, with much groaning and, I believe, 
with many tears, for an hour or two, without 
getting relief. I returned to my room in the 
hotel; but almost immediately came back to 
the grove. This I did thrice. The last time 
I got complete relief, just as it was time to go 
to meeting. I went to the schoolhouse, and 
found it filled to its utmost capacity. I took 
out my little pocket Bible, and read for my 
text: ‘God so. loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’ I exhibited the love of God 
in contrast with the terrible manner in which 
he was treated by those for whom he gave 
up his Son. I charged home their profanity 
upon them; and, as I recognized among my 
hearers several whose profanity I had parti- 
cularly noticed, in the fullness of my heart 
and the gushing of my tears, I pointed to 
them, and said: ‘I heard these men call upon 
God to damn their fellows.’ The Word took 
powerful effect. Nobody seemed offended, but 
almost everybody greatly melted. At the 
close of the service the landlord rose and said 
that he would open the meeting-house in the 
He did so, The meeting-house 


was full, and, as in the morning, the Wore | 
took powerful effect. Thus a powerful reviv, | 
commenced in the village, which soon a 
spread in every direction. I think it was om 
the second Sabbath after this, when I came | 
out of the pulpit, in the afternoon, an age@y 
man approached, and said to me: ‘Can yous 
not come and preach in our neighborhood 
We have never had any religious meeting 
there.’ I inquired the direction and the dis 
tance, and appointed to preach there the next 
afternoon, Monday, at five o’clock, in their 
schoolhouse. I went on foot to fulfil this ap: 
pointment. The weather was very warn 
that day, and before I arrived there I felt al 
most too faint to walk and greatly discours 
aged in my mind. I sat down in the shad 
by the wayside, and felt as if I was too faint 
to reach there; and, if I did, too much dis 
couraged to open my mouth to the people. 
When I arrived, I found the house full, and 
immediately commenced the service by read- 
ing a hymn. They attempted to sing, but 
the horrible discord agonized me beyond ex 
pression. I leaned forward, put my elbows 
upon my knees and my hands over my ears, 
and shook my head withal, to shut out the 
discord, which even then I could barely en< 
dure. As soon as they had ceased to sing I 
east myself down upon my knees, almost in 
a state of desperation. The Lord opened the 
windows of Heaven upon me, and gave me 
great enlargement and power in prayer. Up 
to this moment I had had no idea what text 
I should use on the occasion. As I rose from 
my knees the Lord gave me this: ‘ Up, get) 
you out of this place, for the Lord will destroy 
this city.’ I told the people, as nearly as I 
could recollect, where they would find it, and 
went on to tell them of the destruction of 
Sodom. I gave them an outline of the history 
of Abraham and Lot, and their relations to 
each other; of Abraham’s praying for Sodom, 
and of Lot, as the only pious man that was 
found in the city. While I was doing this, I 
was struck with the fact that the people 
looked exceeding angry about me. Many 
countenances appeared very threatening, and 
some of the men near me looked as if they 
were about to strike me. This I could not 
understand, as I was only giving them, with 
great liberty of spirit, some interesting sketch- 
es of Bible history. As soon as I had com- 
pleted the historical sketch, I turned upon— 
them, and said that I had understood they 
had never had any religious meetings in that 
neighborhood; and, applying that fact, I 
thrust at them with the sword of the Spirit, 
with all my might. From this moment the 
solemnity increased with great rapidity. In 
a few moments there seemed to fall upon the 
congregation an instantaneous shock. I can- 
not describe the sensation that I felt, nor that 
which was apparent to the congregation ; but 
the Word seemed Jiterally to cut like a sword. 
The power from on high came down upon 
them in such a torrent that they fell from- 
their seats in every direction. In less than a 
minute nearly the whole congregation were 
either down on their knees, or on their faces, 
or in some position prostrate before God, 
Every one was crying or groaning for mercy 
upon his own soul. They paid no further at-— 
tention to me or to my preaching. I tried to 
get their attention; but I could not. I ob- 
served the aged man who had invited me 
there, as still retaining his seat near thecen 

of the house. He was staring around him 
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h a look of unutterable astonishment. 
nting to him, I cried at the top of my 
ce: ‘Can’t you pray?’ He knelt down and 
red out a short prayer, about as loud as 
could halloo; but they paid no attention 
iim. After continuing till nearly suuset, 
as obliged to commit the meeting to the 
rge of the old gentleman who had invited 
and go to fulfil an appointment in another 


were opened only in certain places; and at 
first they were fitted up at the public expense, 
and each had a large garden where the apothe- 
cary was expected to rear all British medi- 
cinal plants. “The preparation of drugs was 
becoming always more difficult and expensive. 
After the invention of distillation, sublima- 
tion, and other chemical processes, labora- 
tories, furnaces, and costly apparatus were to 


ce for the evening. In the afternoon of|be constructed; and it was thought proper 


next day I was sent for to go down to 
s place, as they had not been able to break 
the meeting. They had been obliged to 
ve the schoolhouse, to give place to the 
ool; but had removed to a private house 
r by, where I found a number of persons 
, too anxious and too much loaded down 
h conviction to go to their homes. Ob- 
7e, | was a total stranger in that place, had 
er seen or heard of it until as I have re- 
d. But here, at my second visit, I learned 
5 the place was called Sodom, by reason 
its wickedness; and the old man who in- 
id me was called Lot, because he was the 
7 professor of religion in the place.” 

(To be continued.) 


Apothecaries. 
lhe word “ apothecary” formerly signified 
kind of store, magazine, or warehouse, 
the proprietors of such places were 
ed “apothecaries.” “It would be a great 
sake,” observes Beckman, “if in the writ- 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
28, where these expressions occur, we 
iid understand under the latter term, 
othecaries,’ such as ours are at present. 
these periods, persons were often called 
‘hecaries who, at court, and in the houses 
eat people, prepared for the table various 
‘erves, particularly fruit incrusted with 
ir, and who, on that account, may be con- 
red as confectioners.” At the time when 
escription of people was known as apothe- 
8, physicians prepared all their own pre- 
»tions, purchasing the herbs from which 
were compounded from the apothecaries, 
‘had procured many of them from remote 
tries. After a time, however, these herb- 


* patrons, having, by study and vigilance, 
jired a knowledge of the healing virtue 
any of their commodities; but at what 
ithe preparation of medicine was entirely 
ned into their hands, or when they ac- 
d, by a suitable course of study, the right 
exclusive practice in that business, is 
mown. “It is probable that physicians 
ally became accustomed to employ such 
tance for the sake of their own conveni- 
when they found in the neighborhood 
iggist in whose skill they could confide, 
hose interest they wished to promote 
‘signing that occupation in his favor.” 

é first apothecaries, who were by law 
wledged as compounders of medicine, 
at Naples; and the well-known edict of 
erick the Second, granting them many 
leges and perquisites, was the foundation 
‘© position which those of our own day 
y- By that edict it was required “that 
onfectionerii should take an oath to keep 
em fresh and sufficient drugs, and to 
‘up medicines exactly according to the 
iptions of the physicians; and a price 
d at which they might vend the med- 
80 prepared, and keep them a year or 
sale in a public shop.” These shops 


ers began to encroach on the business of 


that men who had regularly studied chemis- 
try should alone follow pharmacy, and that 
they should be indemnified for their expenses 
by an exclusive trade. It would appear that 
no suspicions were entertained that apothe- 
caries could amass riches by their employ- 
ment so soon and so easily as they do at pre- 
sent; for they were allowed many other ad- 
vantages, and particularly that of dealing in 
sweetmeats and confectionery, which were 
then very expensive delicacies. In many 
places they were obliged on certain festivals 
to give presents of such dainties to the magis- 
trates, by way of acknowledgment. 

The first mention made of an English 
apothecary occurs in the reign of Edward 
the Third, who, it is said, bestowed, in the 
year 1345, a pension of sixpence a day on 
Coursus de Gangeland, an apothecary in Lon- 
don, for taking care of, and attending, his 
majesty during his illness in Scotland. 

About the same time that they were estab- 
lished in England, or somewhat later, they 
were also established in France and Germany, 
and of the regulations connected with them 


the latter kingdom there are some curious 
records. We shall transcribe one from Beck- 
man: | 

“In Halle there was no apothecary’s shop 
till the year 1493. Before that period medi- 
cines were sold only by grocers and barbers. 
In the above year, however, the council, with 
the approbation of the archbishop, permitted 
one Simon Puster to establish an apothecary’s 
shop, in order, as stated in the patent, that 
the citizens might be supplied with confec- 
tions, cooling liquors, and such like common 


For “The Friend.” 
Extracts from Letters, &c., referring chiefly to 

Friends in America, during last century, with 

notes. 

An extensive correspondence was main- 
tained during a considerable portion of last 
century by the three brothers, Israel, James 
and John Pemberton, of Philadelphia, with 
Friends in other parts of this country and 
in England. Many of the letters received 
by them, and the original drafts of their re- 
plies, have been preserved, thus forming an 
interesting series, and containing a valuable 
collection of materials towards the history of 
the Society—of which they were prominent 
and honored members. 

With a view of preserving portions of this 
correspondence in a more permanent form, 
the following extracts are offered for insertion 
in “The Friend,” together with some notes 
in elucidation of subjects referred to in them, 
and a few biographical notices of the writers. 


Dr. John Fothergill to Israel Pemberton. 
London, 2nd of 5th month, 1742. 
Dear Friend,—I cannot let slip so fine an 


opportunity of conveying a few lines to thee, 
without scribbling a little, notwithstanding I 


‘look upon thee as a little in my debt, if my 


in many of the duchies and principalities of|in my last; their situation is not much alter- 


letters are worth perusing, which I am almost 
afraid of. I write to thee, as I would speak 
with thee, if present, without study or almost 
forethought, but just as an heart filled with 
sincere respect and good wishes dictates. I 
touched a little upon the state of your affairs 


ed since, at least for the better. The general 
prevailing prejudice against a principle of 
peace is so strong, and the world in common 
such absolute strangers to any of its happy 
effects in themselves, that even those who 
seem to be convinced of the consistency of 
our profession with everything just and true, 
are carried away with the common current. 
Nay, they'll allow that what we urge on be- 
half of our testimony is strictly reasonable in 
itself; yet their secret distrust is so great of 
the sufficiency of the universal Father to pro- 


things, at a cheap rate; and that in cases of|tect them, that they always recur to the but 


sickness they might be able to procure readily 
fresh and well-prepared medicines. Puster 
was exempted from all taxes for ten years, 
but was obliged to furnish two collations in 
the time of the yearly festivals of eight pounds 
of good sugar confections, fit and proper to 
be used at such entertainments.” 

At the Byzantine court the keeper of the 
wardrobe had the care, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, of the portable apothecary’s shop when- 
ever the emperor took the field. “It was 
called ‘pandectae,’ and contained antidotes, 
oils, plasters, salves, and herbs-proper for cur- 
ing men and cattle.” What a step have not 
apothecaries made! How greatly they are 
advanced in the scale of society! and de- 
servedly, for they owe it to their own earnest 
and honest endeavors after knowledge. — 
Good Health. 


A Humble Home.—Are you not surprised to 
find how independent of money peace of con- 
science is, and how much happiness can be 
condensed into the humblest home? A cot- 
tage will not hold the bulky furniture and 
sumptuous accommodations of a mansion ; 
but, if God be there, a cottage will hold as 
much happiness as might stock a palace.— 
James Hamilton. 


as things are now situated, what can we, what 
must we do? Sit still, and be murdered, or re- 
pulse the murderer? So that as the petition- 
ers alledge that our friends have carried their 
point in one instance by an artful application 
to the religious scruples, &c., they will per- 
haps carry their’s by an application to the 
general infidelity of mankind in the sufficien- 
cy of Providence. 

I have seen S. Chew’s performance; he 
begs the chief hinge of his argument rather 
than proves it: what dear M [ichael] Lightfoot 
observed yesterday to us, is justly applicable 
to him, viz: that it was very possible for 
even those who bad known some degree of 
Divine light to flow in upon their understand- 
ings, to lose it all, and even become clouded 
and dark about common affairs, by forsaking 
the living Source of every valuable qualifica- 
tion. His piece is not liked here even by those 
who favor his side of the question, and his 
usage of Robert Barclay has increased their 
dislike of him. It’s amazing that a person of 
any capacity should imagine tbat the world 
will believe him when he says he intends a 
candid inquiry after truth; and at the same 
time discovers the whole of his view to be, to 
traduce, expose, and afilict those who differ 
from him in judgment, about the case in dis. 
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low ; it is slightly sweet, and has an aroma’ 
flavor. “It is cultivated by seeds, shoots, 
layers, and old stumps are also transplante 
a quicker return is obtained by the last pl 
cedure, as shoots fit for peeling can be ¢ 
after they have been planted for eighte 
months. The culture by seeds involves tu 
ing up about a foot square of ground at int 
vals of about six feet; the seeds (three 
four) are then deposited, some ashes havi 
been previously placed in the holes. T 
seeds germinate in about twenty-two da 
but it is nearly seven years before shor 
ready for peeling are produced. The se 
are also planted sometimes in nurseries, | 
the growing roots transplanted. The nell 
commences about the end of April, and e 
tinues until the end of October. Wher 
shoot is grown sufficiently large, the skil 
laborer, or Chalia, ashe is called, inserts ashi 


pute. If he thought fit to level his argu-|in the place of direct co-operation with mili- 
ments against R. B., why did not he take in|tary measures. For many years, however, 
the whole of R. B.’s reasoning. "Tis extreme-|this subject gave much uneasiness to Friends, 
ly ungenerous, unmanly, unchristian to use|and as a wider and wider departure from the 
him as he has done, as well as downright un-| pacific policy of the Founder, came to be 
just; but enough of this for the present. adopted, no course remained for consistent 
I had the pleasure of my dear father’s com- members of the Society, but to retire’from a 
pany at our late Yearly Meeting; he is|participation in the management of public af- 
through mercy, well in health; strong and|fairs, which could no longer be directed in 
vigorous as ever in the best part. He is just|conformity with those pure principles, the 
intending a visit to Friends in Ireland. My|wisdom of which the prosperity of this Pro- 
affection would lead me to wish him less la-|vince had so happily illustrated. 
bor, and less occasion for expense of strength | Samuel Chew, referred to in the above let- 
at his time of day, but I am obliged to resign.|ter, who had always professed himself to be 
Inclosed is a letter which I lately received |of the Society of Friends, was then Chief Jus- 
from him for thy father, whom he often men-|tice of the “ Government of New Castle, Kent, 
tions with much affection. and Sussex upon Delaware,” the three “ lower 
We have lately lost T. Story; he had been|counties,” now the State of Delaware. His 
in the North upwards of a year, capable of|« performance” was a charge delivered by 
travelling about, but hardly conversible, at|him to the Grand Jury, “ Nov. 21, 1741, and 
least with ease; about three weeks ago, he|published at their request.’””* instrument similar to a bill-hook, obliqu 
was seized with another paralytic shock,| Many others in nominal membership with|into it; the cut is then closely examined, 
which took him off in about 12 hours. “|the Society, entertained similar views in re- ascertain if the bark separates readily fr 
Our late Yearly Meeting was large, and in|gard to defensive war, and deep exercise|the wood; if such be not the case, the sh 
the main pretty agreeable; we had no sub-jclothed the minds of concerned Friends Jest |is left to be operated upon at some fut 
ject before us that occasioned much debate, |their testimony on this subject should not be time. The shoots that are cut are genera 


and very little warmth appeared. I am of-| consistently upheld in this time of excitement about three quarters of an inch in diame 


ten jealous that we insensibly dwindle down|and threatened danger. The Journal of John and four feet in length ; they are then strip} 
of all their leaves, and two incisions, runn 


to mere human prudence, and that too little| Churchman,y in particular, contains many no- 
of Divine help is felt. If so, we shall, I fear,| tices of those exercises during this period, |lengthwise, are made in the bark, when 
soon be very contemptible. * * * But be}among which was his concern to visit the As-|the generality of cases, a considerable port 
it as it will, let us mutually encourage each |sembly of Pennsylvania while in session, in of the latter comes off in one piece. 1 
other to a close application for wisdom to|the spring of 1748, and “lay before the mem- bark is kept for about thirty hours, and 
tread aright. ‘here is help, my dear friend,|bers thereof the danger of departing from mentation, to some extent, is thus provok 
there is help for us both, and may we with|trusting in that divine power which bad|the external covering of the bark is remo 
true earnestness apply for it, and by its vir-| hitherto protected the inhabitants of our land|with a crooked’ knife. In about ten he 
tue be united in the bonds of an indissoluble|in peace and safety.” after this has been done, the sections are 
friondship. Remember my dear love, though| It is worthy of remark that shortly after|one into the other, and this is called pipi 
unknown, to thy spouse and to [thy] father’s| Barclay’s Apology was thus assailed by indi- the pipes thus prepared are exposed to. 
family, and accept the same from viduals, Friends in London bore the following influence of both air and sun for two or tl 
Thy affectionate friend, emphatic testimony to it, as an exposition of|days, and are then made up into bundle 
Joun Foruerarut, Jr. |their faith. In addressing the ambassadors about twenty-eight pounds each, warehot 
met to conclude a peace at Aix-la-Chapelle, |and shipped. The plants are in flower in 
The early part of this letter, referring to|in 1748, they offer to them for their “candid month of January, and the seeds are rip 
the troubled affairs of the Province, will best| perusal” the Apology of Robert Barclay, July and August. The exudation from 
be understood by a reference to the subject|“ which,” they say, “ at the same time that it| berries, when boiled and allowed to bec 
which was then the theme of an earnest con-| exhibits the meek and humble pattern of Holy | cold, furnishes a kind of wax, which the 
troversy between the Governor and the As-|Jesus, the doctrine of His apostles, the senti- dyan grandees used to form into candles 
sembly. England was at that time engaged| ments of the early Christians, and our belief 
in a war with Spain, and a war with France|in relation to wars, contains a compendious 
seemed unavoidable. The Governor, in the] view of the christian religion divested of those 
interest of the king, was earnestly pressing|inventions, with which it has been corrupted 
upon the representatives of the people the|by the spirit of error, the pride, the wicked- 
propriety of raising men and money for the|ness, or the ignorance of men.”’ 
defence of the Province, which could only be (To be continued.) 
done under the charter of Pennsylvania by Tranter ante 
the voluntary act of the Legislature. The Cinnamon.—There is little doubt but that 
Assembly at that time was largely composed Ceylon still produces the finest cinnamon, and 
of members of the Society of Friends; and|that it is superior in flavor to both the Mala- 
jealous lest their religious and civil liberties! bar and Java spice. 
should be invaded, it had thus expressly an-| The land under cinnamon cultivation in 
swered the Governor in a communication to|Ceylon is about 15,000 acres. The best cin- 
him in the 5th month, 1740: “ We have ever|namon is thin, shining, and of a lightish yel- 
believed it our duty to pay tribute to Cesar,|——— = 


and yield obedience to the powers God hath * The following extract from it will show its pur- 
y P _ ort: “And I hope I shall be able clearly to make out 


set over us, 80 far sas our conscientious per-| t, your satisfaction, that there is not the least color of 
suasion will permit; but we cannot preserve | authority from the Scriptures to prove that a just and 
good consciences, and come into the levying| necessary war is forbidden to Christians ; but that these 
of money, and appropriating it to the uses| texts of Scripture that are commonly made use of by 
recommended in the Governor's speech, be- ee uh ek me axtones ogesclenee ” teh 
baw a4 ° . § sunderstood or gross erverte = = 
cause it is repugnant to the religious princi-|ihen,. It would detain you too ine covtledie: e,|not easy for a sufferer to practice it. 
ples professed by the greater number of the|T to examine and consider all the parts of Scripture circumstances, how prone we are to ta 
resent Assembly, who are of the people call-| that have been frequently cited upon this occasion. I|case out of God’s hands, and, getting d 
ed Quakers.” shall therefore select some of the principal texts that L tented with his discipline, how ready 
Money was subsequently raised for the pur- ine quoted by an author of very great note (Barclay), |to ery, “ How long, O Lord, how long 
poses of the crown without stipulation as to Ralteas Neer rsp be of Me eee nes be possible, let this cup pass from me 
its application, which as a general contribu-| tion as these people orsinds a gk s “take away this, and give me any one 
tion was accepted by the British government! Friends’ fours, Vol. VI. drink.” Yet let me have a firm faith in 


“ Weeping may endure for a night, b 
cometh in the morning.” —Trials are ill to 
To be reduced from affluence to poverty 
lie on a bed of languor; to pass sleepless ni 
of pain; to be exposed to evil tongues ; 
amid the ruins of fortune; to lay loved 
in a lonesome grave—such things ar 
joyous but grievous. Winter, no dou 
not the pleasant season that summer b 
with her songs, and flowers, and long, b 
sunny days. Bitter medicines, no doub 
not savory meat; yet he who believes th 
things shall work together for good wi 
ready to thank God for physic as well as 
and for the winter frost that kills the 
and breaks up the soil, as for the dewy n 
and sunny days that ripen the fields of 
May God give us such faith! When th 
no lifting of the cloud, and trials are 8 
and long protracted, Oh! though it m 
easy for an onlooker to preach patienc 
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lil 


th and love; let me be confident that he mation, and with which and the meetings com- 
| do what he has said, and perform all that posing them, it has therefore no official con- 
has promised, and I shall discover mercy’s nection. 

y bent on fortune’s blackest cloud, and,| Some one has kindly sent us a copy of the 
der the most trying providences, shall enjoy printed minutes of “ Western Yearly Meet- 
my heart, and exhibit to others in my ing,” held at Plainfield, Indiana; from which 
aper, the blessed difference between a suf-, we learn that it bas 10,141 members, compos- 
fer that mourns and a spirit that murmurs. ing twelve Quarterly Meetings. In the first 
all upon me in the day of trouble.” Weep- sitting an “ Executive Committee on Temper- 
; may endure for a night, but joy cometh ance,” composed of men and women, was ap- 
the morning.— Thomas Guthrie. pointed, having “ power to issue circulars to 
Monthly Meeting’s committees for securing 
uniformity of action” in the cause of temper- 
ance. 
hensive that the best interests of our Society 
would be greatly subserved” by a General 
Conference, but not having met with general 
concurrence it appointed no committee. “ Gen- 
eral Meetings” under the care of Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings committees are strongly 
commended. 

The minute made on the review of the state 
of the subordinate meetings and members, 
points out the deficiencies existing, and con- 
tains much appropriate advice. The statis- 
tics given enter into many particulars not 
usual, Thus the number is given ‘“‘ who read 
daily in a devotional way,” the number who 
thus read “occasionally,” and the number 
who neglect altogether” so to read: also the 
number who use tobacco, and the number 
who cultivate it. 

There are 3,154 children between the ages 
of six and twenty-one years. There are 
twenty-four school houses owned by Friends, 
and one hundred and thirteen schools taught 
by Friends. It is stated that “the free schools 
have almost entirely taken the place of 
Friends’ schools.” The Report of “The As- 
sociated Executive Committee of Friends on 
Indian Affairs” with its appendix, occupies a 
large space in the minutes. Three memorials 
to the State Legislature are given, one on 
“Prison Reform,” one on “the emendation of 
the laws regulating the sale of Spirituous Li- 
quors,” and one on “the emendation of the 
laws granting Divorce.” “The first annual 
Report of the Missionary Board” is stated to 
be satisfactory. Its labors appear to have 
been in promoting education among colored 
people, assisting a missionary in Mexico, in 
publishing tracts, &c., and in extensive labor 
“in cOunection with members of other religi- 
ous denominations,” in the Orphan Asylum at 
Indianapolis. Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
tees are encouraged “to continue their labors 
in any missionary work they may find to do,” 
There is a report from “The Peace Associa- 
tion;” one on First-day schools, and a pro- 
gramme for the proceeding of the next con- 
ference of the teachers of that Yearly Meet- 
ing laid down. : 


Jne of the many errors which people who 
iid houses are apt to commit is that of 
ing in them, or rather dying in them, be- 
# they are sufficiently dry for occupation. 
not unfrequently happens that a man, dis- 
sted with the defective sanitary arrange- 
mts of the generality of houses, ancient and 
ern, builds a dwelling for himself and his 
aily, constructed with all the latest im- 
rvements, and, in his. extreme anxiety to 
nmence a career of longevity, rushes into 
almost before the workmen are out of it 
ll while the walls are still saturated with 
listure. The consequences are as might 
ve been expected: in addition to the archi- 
it’s charges the rash owner is called upon 
pay within the first few months a further 
_ to the doctor, and too often to the under- 
cer also. A house agent not long ago being 
ced why the house-agency business was so 
amonly combined with the undertaker, 
mmly replied that the two “ went together;” 
4, on being asked for a further explanation, 
ited that he had found, as an almost in- 
‘lable rule, that, when as a house agent he 
nd a tenant for a newly-built house, he 
8 applied to as an undertaker on behalf of 
1t tenant or some member of his family 
hin a twelvemonth from the date of occu- 
jlon. He added that he himself (the house 
ent) would be sorry to live in any house 
faat had not been baked by six summer 
is.” Whether this amount of baking is 
solutely required is a question for doctors 
4 architects to decide, but there can be no 
abt whatever that a want of caution in this 
pect leads occasionally to the most lament- 
@ consequences. An instance in point will 
found in the case of the Peabody buildings, 
ntioned in the annual report of the medi- 
' officer of health for Southwark, lately 
mted. It seems that these buildings have 
heath rate of 233 in 1,000 persons living, or 
43. In other metropolitan model build- 
#8 the death rate only averages 17 per 1,000. 
te less favorable state of health prevailing 
the Peabody buildings is attributed to their 
ing too soon occupied after construction, 
jny of the ground floors having been found 
ibe still very damp some months after the 
|Idings were inha bited.— Pall Mall Gazette 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, nor had much op- 
i portunity of obtaining accurate information 
' THE FRIEND. of its proceedings. The “ British Friend” has 
fe a brief resumé of its transactions, furnished by 
a correspondent at Richmond, Indiana, from 

ELEVENTH MONTH 25, 1872. which we learn the following particulars : 
The Yearly Meeting assembled at the usual 
Since the suspension of epistolary corres-| place on the 25th of 9th month last: its sit- 
adence between the Yearly Meeting of|tings were below the average of the past few 
lends of Philadelphia and the other Yearly| years. ‘During the progress of the Yearly 
stings on this continent there have been} Meeting, morning prayer meetings were held 
i Yearly Meetings set up—lowa, Western, |in Fifth Street House,* and Temperance, lor- 
a ada and Kansas—of whose existence, con- 


sation and manner of being formed, Phila. 
hia Yearly Meeting has no official infor. 


* Weare informed that these “ prayer meetings” were 
daily announced from the clerk’s table. 


We have not seen the printed minutes of 


eign and Home Mission, and the annual large 
Committees, in the old Yearly Meeting House. 
The sittings were characterized by a good de- 
gree of unanimity and harmony. Some im- 
portant subjects came before them; amongst 
these may be mentioned sending an epistle to 
those Friends in unity with our Yearly Meeting 
in Philadelphia; which was finally disposed 
of by the appointment of a deputation of four 
Friends—three ministers and an elder—to 
visit such in that place. Some discussion oc- 
curred on a recommendation to appropriate a 
fund for the maintenance of ministers (and their 


The Yearly Meeting “remains appre-|families) set apart to labor in the work of the 


gospel: no definite direction was made, but as 
it met with a very general expression of ap- 
proval, it has gone down—for the considera- 
tion of Friends—in the “ minute on the state 
of Society.” “Owing to the increased activi- 
ty, interest and numbers of the various con- 
cerns of this meeting,” it was decided to add 
a day or two more to the usual time allotted 
for holding our Yearly Meeting, and Friends 
were advised to prepare for this in future 
years. 

When we first read the minute appointing 
the deputation to labor in Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting,—which singularly enough has 
been published abroad—we were at a loss 
how to understand its language; but the 
above account of the concern throws light 
upon it. It appears—and we have received 
similar information from other sources—that 
the concern was not for the Yearly Meeting 
itself, but for a particular class in it, “ those 
Friends in unity with our [Indiana] Yearly 
Meeting.” The following is the minute as 
printed in the “ Christian Worker :” 

“This meeting has been brought into a feel- 
ing of near sympathy with our dear friends in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting and those pro- 
fessing with them, aud after prayerful and 
earnest consideration, believes it right to set 
apart the following Friends to visit and ex- 
tend to them our feeling of loving regard, and 
our earnest desires for their growth in grace, 
and that they may partake more and more of 
the fulness of the Gospel. We separate our 
dear friends to this service with an earnest 
prayer that they may be endued with the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, and that 
their labors may be blessed by the Head of 
the Church to the strengthening of the breth- 
ren, and building them up in the most holy 
faith.” 

We apprehend that the spirit and object of 
the movement cannot be easily misunder- 
stood. 


Since the above was prepared for the press, 
a copy of the printed minutes of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting has reached us. The follow- 
ing is the paragraph in the minute on the state 
of society in relation to providing funds for 
the maintenance of ministers and their fami- 
lies, alluded to in the extracts we have already 
given. 

“We desire to extend encouragement to 
the ministers, and affectionately exhort them 
to a faithful discharge of their duty. Meet- 
ings where such reside are desired to see that 
way is made for them to do the work to 
which they are called, and which often their 
hearts burn to accomplish—and to render the 
necessary pecuniary assistance, both to enable 
them to do this and to support their families. 
Whilst we advocate the freedom of the min- 
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istry, and that it should be exercised without 
money and without price, we also believe that 
our members should remember the apostolic 
injunction, ‘Let him that is taught in the 
word communicate unto him that teacheth 
in all good things,’ and that it is the duty of 
those who have been made partakers of spirit- 
ual things, to minister to those through whom 
they have partaken, of ‘carnal things ;’ and 
means should be found to enable those who 
are called, to go forth and preach the gospel 
to the world.” 

A committee to which the concern respect- 
ing the ministry, &c., was referred, reported 
that “having carefully examined the minute 
on the state of Society,” they are of the judg- 
ment “that it contains all that need be said 
at this time upon the matters referred to.” 
Wherever there are italics in the foregoing, 
they are our own. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrren.—On the 18th inst. heavy gales prevailed 
on the British coasts, which were very destructive to 
life and shipping. Many vessels were wrecked, and it 
is known that at least fifty lives were lost. The gale 
was also violent on the Prussian coast. At Stralsund 
twelve vessels were sunk in the harbor. The town was 
inundated, and in the height of the storm a fire broke 
out among the warehouses which spread rapidly and 
caused great damage. Some lives were lost and many 
persons injured. A dispatch from Stralsund on the 
16th, states that eighty vessels were totally wrecked. 
The town was considerably damaged by the inundation. 
The fishermen living on the islands in the vicinity lost 
all their fishing smacks and apparatus. Their houses 
and contents were greatly damaged, the cattle were 
drowned, their wells were flooded from the sea, and the 
inhabitants were in need of fresh water, food and shel- 
ter. The government has taken measures for their re- 
lief. ‘The Danish coasts also suffered severely. The 
wind blew a hurricane, and rain and snow fell inces- 
santly. Great damage was done to the seaports and 
many marine disasters occurred. The small island of 
Botoe was entirely submerged by water, and every in- 
habitant perished. Reports of the loss of twenty-four 
ships had been received. 

The French government has received information 
from New Caledonia of the arrival of transports Guer- 
riere and Garonne, which carried out the first exporta- 
tion of Communists sentenced to undergo imprisonment 
in that penal colony. 

The Assembly has adopted, by a vote of 475 to 142, 
a bill for the reform of the French jury system. 

In all the cathedrals of France, special prayers were 
offered on the 17th inst. for the National Assembly, and 
the Divine blessing was invoked on its proceedings. 
The congregations at all the places of public worship 
in Paris were very large. 

The monarchists in the French Assembly, recogniz- 
ing the impossibility of the restoration of monarchy at 
this time, have determined to give their support to the 
Conservative Republicans. 

The message of President Thiers at the opening of 
the Assembly was well received. He expresses grati- 
tude for the progress of the work of reparation and 
general prosperity of the country. Germany has been 
paid 800,000,000 francs of the war indemnity, and 200,- 
000,000 more will be paid uext month. The budget 
shows a deficit of 132,000,000 francs for the fiscal year, 
but the estimates show that the equilibrium of expen- 
diture and revenue will be restored in 1873. The Pre- 
sident deprecates a formal proclamation of the Republic 
by the Assembly. The better policy would be to im- 
press the features of conservative republicanism on the 
institutions of the country. The Republic must be con- 
servative, otherwise it cannot exist. The absolute need 
of France is repose. 

An exciting debate in the Assembly occurred on the 
18th, on a motion censuring Gambetta for his inflam- 
matory speeches in the provinces. The mover com- 
plained of the increasing audacity of the Radicals and 
the laxity of the government in dealing with them. 
President Thiers mounted the tribune in defence of the 
government. He admitted that the speech made by 
Gambetta at Grenoble was offensive, but claimed that 
the government was not responsible, and demanded a 
vote of confidence from the Assembly, which was given 
with 117 negative yotes. 
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The Council of the British Royal Geographical So- 
ciety have passed a resolution thanking J. Gordon 
Bennet, of the New York Herald, for the generous and 
philanthropic spirit in which he conceived the idea of 
relieving Dr. Livingstone, and supplied the funds for 
that purpose. The Council also voted the Victoria gold 
medal to Henry Stanley. 

It is stated that John Bright will resume his seat in 
Parliament at the coming session. 

The foreign governments which were requested by 
Great Britain to co-operate in a movement for the sup- 
pression of the East African slave trade, have sent re- 
plies expressing their sympathy with the cause, but 
declining to unite in the active measures contemplated 
by England. 

The amount of insurance in London companies upon 
property in the burnt district of Boston, is about $9,- 
500,000. A commission is to be sent to Boston by the 
London companies, to make an investigation of the 
facts in relation to the origin and progress of the fire, 
as a matter of general importance to insurance interests. 

The Pelsall coal mine, in Staffordshire, was suddenly 
inundated while the men were at work. Eleven miners 
were rescued, but twenty-two remained in the mine and 
were probably drowned. 

London, 11th mo. 18th.—Consols 923. U.S. 6 per 
cent bonds, 1867, 93; do. 5 per cents, new, 883. 

Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, 93 a 9$d.; Orleans, 
104a10}d. California white wheat, 12s. 4d. a 12s. 6d. 
per 100 lbs. 

Copenhagen dispatches of the 18th, say that several 
villages in Schleswig and Holstein were destroyed by 
the hurricane last week. At many ports the sea-em- 
bankments and draining works have been demolished. 
The loss of life is also reported very great. The dam- 
age done in the island of Falster, known as the “or- 
chard of Denmark,” will exceed a million of rix dollars. 
The government has taken prompt measures to relieve 
the sufferers. 

The government of Portugal has signed a concession 
to the Falmouth and Walter Telegraph Construction 
Companies, empowering them to lay an electric cable 
from Portugal to Brazil. 

In Spain bands of Carlists continue to be troublesome. 
King Amadeus has been seriously unwell. The trial 
of the revolters of Ferrol, by court-martial continues. 
A number of the offenders have been found guilty and 
sentenced to death. 

At the reopening of the Prussian Diet the Emperor 
was not present, and his speech was read by a Cabinet 
Minister. It was brief and decided. The country re- 
form bill will again be submitted, slightly amended. 
The necessity and expediency of the measure are de- 
monstrated, and it is declared that the government is 
firmly resolved to carry out its intention of improving 
the local administration of the country, and will avail 
itself of all constitutional means at its disposal to effect 
the object. A reduction of the income tax is promised. 
The relations of the State to the religious societies are 
mentioned as a subject for legislation. 

The government has issued a ministerial decree, 
signed by the Minister of Commerce, commanding the 
German railway companies to discontinue the practice 
of transporting emigrants unless full rates are paid for 
persons and baggage. Hitherto the railway companies 
have carried emigrants trom the interior to the sea- 
board at very low rates, and baggage free, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging emigration. 

Unitep States.—WMiscellaneous.—There were 268 
interments in Philadelphia last week, including 61 
children under two years. There were 47 of consump- 
tion, 22 inflammation of the lungs, 11 old age. 

The Convention to revise the Constitution of the 
State of Pennsylvania, met in Harrisburg on the 12th 
inst., with a full attendance of the members. William 
M. Meredith, of Philadelphia, was chosen President of 
the Convention by a unanimous vote. It was agreed 
to accept the invitation of the City Councils of Phila- 
delphia to meet in that city after the end of the present 

ear. 

All the States, except New Hampshire and Connecti- 
cut, which elect Congressmen next spring, have chosen 
members of the next National House of Representa- 
tives. If these States shall elect six Republicans and 
one Democrat, as is expected, the new House will con- 
sist of 204 Republicans and 88 Democrats. The four 
States having the largest representation are New York 
with 33 members, Pennsylvania 27, Ohio 20, Illinois 
19. Delaware, Nebraska, Nevada and Oregon, have 
each only gne Representative. 

The large produce storehouse of Woodruff & Robin- 
son, in Brooklyn, was burned on the 18th inst. The 
grain destroyed was valued at $400,000, and the total 
loss is estimated at $800,000. 


At the Tecent election in Pennsylvania, 349,689 yo 
were given for Grant, and 211,961 for Greeley. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotatic 
on the 18th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 11 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 116%; ditto, 1868, 115%; ditto, 10 
5 per cents, 1093. Superfine flour, $5.60 a $6.20; St 
extra, $6.90 a $7.20; finer brands, $7.50 a $12. Ne 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.48 a $1.49 ; No. 2 Milwav 
$1.51 a $1.53; red western, $1.64; amber do., $1. 
white Michigan, $1.90. Western barley, 95 cts. © 
47} a 53 cts. Western mixed corn, 63} cts. ; yellow, 
a 64 cts.; southern white,*70 cts. Philadelphia.—Mi 
dlings cotton, 20 a 203 cts. for uplands and New ¢ 
leans. Superfine flour, $4.50 a $5.25; extras, $5.76 
$6.25 ; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.25. Western red whe 
$1.62 a $1.70; amber, $1.75 a $1.82; white, $1.90 
$2.10. Penna. rye, 80 a 82 cts. Yellow corn, 62 ¢ 
Oats, 38 a 43 cts. Smoked hams, 16418 cts. Lar 
82 cts. Clover seed, 9}.a10 cts. Sales of about 2,2 
beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard. Extra sold 
7} a 8 cts. per lb. gross, a few choice at 9 ets. ; fai 
good, 6 a7 cts., and common 4 a 54 cts. per lb. Cho 
sheep sold at 5} a 6} cts. per Ib. gross, and fair to m 
dling at 54 a 5} cts. Receipts 10,000. Hogs sold 
$6.25 a $6.75 per 100 lbs. net. Receipts 5,013 hea 
Baltimore.—Choice white wheat, $2 a $2.05; cho 
amber, $2; good to prime red, $1.80 a $1.95; weste 
red, $1.57 a $1.65. Yellow corn, 55 a 58 cts.; whi 
55 a 60 cts. Oats, 40 a 43 cts. Chicago.—No. 2 spri 
wheat, $1.07 ; No. 3 do., 95 cts. No. 2 mixed corn, 
cts. No. 2 oats, 22 a 224 cts. No. 2rye, 534cts. J 
2 fall barley, 643 cts. Lard, 73 cts. St. Louis.— 
spring wheat, $1.12 a $1.15. No. 2 winter red, $1 
No. 2 mixed corn, 31} a 32 cts. No. 2 oats, 25 
Cincinnati.—Family flour, $7 a $7.25. Wheat, $ 
a $1.55. Old corn, 40 a 42 cts.; new, 37 a 38 cts. O: 
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27 a 38 ets. 
RECEIPTS 


Received from Joseph Armfield, Agent, Engla 
£2 for four copies vol. 46, and for Samuel Alexand 
Samuel J. Alexander, Anna Glover, Reuben Harv 
Samuel Hope, William Irwin, William Knowles, Jar 
Kenway, Susanna Kirkham, John F. Marsh, Sam 
Moorhouse, Manchester Friends’ Institute, Thor 
Marsden, William R. Nash, Daniel Pickard, Sam 
Pickard, Rachel Rickman, Holman Shephard, El 
beth Thwaite, Lucy W. Walker, and Edward Watk 
10 shillings each, vol. 46; for William L. Bellows, 
6d., to No. 52, vol. 46 ; for William Bingham, £1 1 
for 3 copies vol. 46; for Josiah Forster, deceased, 
vols. 44 and 45, and for William Wilson, £2 10s 
No. 52, vol. 46. ; 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 
AMERICA, 


Owing to the circumstances of the weather and 
absence of public conveyances from the streets, 
Annual Meeting announced to be held on the even 
of 11th mo. 6th, was so thinly attended that it 
deemed best to adjourn it to the evening of 12th 
4th, at 8 o’clock, at which time members and ot 
interested Friends are invited to attend. 

WixuiaMm Evans, Secretary 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelph 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. 
inaton, M. D 

Applications for the Admission of Patients ma: 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boz 
Managers. 


OR 


Drep, on the 15th of Seventh month, 1872, at 
residence, near Pennsville, Ohio, Mary P., wi 
Luther B. Simpson, and daughter of Hannah M. 
rose, in the 26th year of her age, a member of Pe: 
ville Monthly and Particular Meeting. 

——,, Ninth month 14th, 1872, Mary Ann Hue 
aged nearly 60 years, an esteemed member and o 
seer of West Grove Particular Meeting and New ( 
den Monthly Meeting, Pa. pe 
, Tenth month 28th, 1872, Jang W., wi 
Benjamin H. Lightfoot, a member of the Mon 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, in the 43d yez 
her age. Having chosen in earlier life the “g 
it was not taken from her in the weakness atte 
declining health. Ape* 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. | 
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